DISS ERT ATI 
THE PROPERTIES OP PUS. 
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DISSERTATION 


ON THE PROPERTIES OF PUS; 


» 


WHICH GAINED THE PRIZE-MEDAL, GIVEN BY THE 
LYCEUM MEDICUM LONDINENSE, FOR THE YEAR 
MDCCLXXXVIII, AND WAS ORDERED TO BE PRINTED 
FOR THE USE OF THE SOCIETY, 
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By EVERARD HOME, F.R.S. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


L Shaft make no apology for writing the 
following diſſertation, confidering it as a 
duty incumbent on every member of the 
LYCEUM MEDICUM to promote, to the utmoſt 
of his abilities, the purpoſes of its eſtabliſh- 
ment; and although I may fail in throwing 
all the neceflary light upon the ſubject, I 
muſt content myſelf with the ſatisfaction of 
having done what I conceive to be my duty, 
and with having paid the only compliment 
in my power to the yaTRONs, and promoters 
of the Society, by ſhowing an honeſt ambi- 
tion to acquire thoſe honours which they 


have held out as the reward of our exer- 
tions. 
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«© THE PROPERTIES OF pus; PARTICULARLY 
THOSE WHICH DISTINGUISH IT FROM OTHER 
SUBSTANCES. THE CASES IN WHICH IT 18 
FORMED. THE TIME ITS FORMATION RE 
QUIRES; AND THE EFFECTS IT HAS UPON 
THE BODY.” 7 


Is treating of pus, its properties, and its effects upon 
the body, as marked out in the theſis, it will not 
avail much to enter into the opinions of either the 
ancient or modern authors reſpecting it; or examine 
the arguments by which theſe opinions have been 
ſupported, ſince that would, in ſome meaſure, be de- 
viating fram the theſis before me, and would lengthen 
this diſſertation much beyond its proper limits, without 
enlarging, in any degree, our knowledge of the ſubject. 
I ſhall therefore avoid controverſy, and endeavour, by 
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experiments and obſervations, to inveſtigat the dif- 
ferent parts of the ſubject. 


It may not, however, be improper to take notice, 
that the moſt generally eſtabliſhed opinion of the na- 
ture of Pus, was, its being compoſed of both ſolids 
and fluids. It was diſtinguiſhed by the term, True, 
or laudable Pus” ; and was ſuppoſed: to differ mate- 
rially from a fimilar diſcharge called, Mucus. Yet 
the diſtinctions between Pus and Mucus have been 
very ill defined: there was thought to be a difference, 
in their appearance to the eye; but the principal mark 
of diſtinction aroſe from a breach of ſurface being be- 
lieved neceſſary to the formation of Pus, but not of 
Mucus ;* conſequently, when there was no breach 1 in 
the ſolids, the diſcharge was only Mucus. 


This notion of Pus muſt have taken its riſe from an 
idea that the ſolids of the part were broken down into 
Pus. The phyſiologiſts, who formed this theory, 
cannot, however, be ſaid to have made their diſtinc- 
tions with great accuracy, ſince the diſcharge, in 
conſequence of a bliſter being applied to the ſurface of 
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the body, was admitted to be Pus; although in ſuch 
caſes there is no loſs of ſubſtan pe, and therefore the 
1 ſhould have „ern enting ene e: uri 

0 aſcertain the real difference wot Pus and 
Mucus, has been conſidered an object meriting the at- 
tention of ſome of our moſt eminent ſurgeons, although 
they have not yet been fortunate enough to diſcover it. 
This muſt have ariſen from their adhering to the hy- 
potheſis which I have mentioned; and which not being 
founded upon the principles of the animal economy, 
can never explain, nee any 1 the n 
in the living 8759 | 


| The appearance of a diſcharge produced from the 
ſecreting ſurface of an internal canal, or excretory duct, 
when the reſult of common inflammation, is exactly 
ſimilar to a diſcharge, in conſequence of inflammation, 
in any other part of the body. The only reſpect in 
which they differ, is; that in the one caſe there is no 
breach of ſurface, and in the other there moſt com- 
monly appears to be one. The one is ſuppuration 
alone; the other, ſuppuration attended by ulceration. 
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In the preſent inquiry I ſhall confine myſelf to the 
collecting thoſe properties and circumſtances which I: 
- conſider to have been aſcertained reſpecting Pus; and 
ſhall endeavour, by inveſtigating others not ſo well 
underſtood, to render the hiſtory of it more complete. 
do not mean to take to myſelf the merit of all the 
obſervations contained in this diſſertation, many of 
them being the reſults of the labours of others, much 
better qualified than myſelf for phyſiological inveſtiga- 
tion. 


Having attended ſeveral courſes of the phyſiological 
and pathological lectures of one of the celebrated Patrons 
of this Society, and having paid particular attention to 
his opinions, reſpecting Pus, I ſhall avail myſelf, in the 
preſent inquiry, of his obſervations ; and as the view 
which I mean to take of this ſubje& may, to many, 
appear new, it will not be amiſs to obſerve, that I ſhall, 
through the whole of this inquiry, conſider Pus as a 
fluid, whoſe formation depends upon a proceſs in the 
animal ceconomy, analogous to glandular ſecretions. 
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Although I mean to confine myſelf to the conſidera- 
tion of thoſe circumſtances which are effential to the 
formation of Pus in a living animal body, yet the 
opinion of a preternatural degree of heat being produ- 
ced in. inflammation, which has been ſuppoſed neceſ- 
fary to the formation of Pus, is at preſent fo prevalent, 
that it will be neceſſary, before we enter upon the in- 
veſtigation of our ſubject, to ſhow the degree of heat 
which is really found to be preſent in inflamed. I in 
different ns] in the Nt 


The "0 of inflamed parts has been 0 well aſcer- 
W by Mr. HUNTER, whoſe experiments on this 
ſubject are given in his lectures, that it will not be 
neceſſary for me to do more than to give an extract 
from his lectures on that ſubject. 


EXPERIMENT I. 


An inciſion was made into the thorax of a dog, 
about the centre of the right- ſide, and a thermometer 
was introduced, with the ball in contact, or nearly fo 
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with the diaphragm, the heat was 101% The wound 


was filled with lint, dipped: in falve, to prevent its 
healing, and the whole covered with fticking-plaſter : 
the day following the heat was found to be exactly 101, 


. 
EXPERIMENT 11, 


The heat of the rectum of a dog, three inches from 
the anus, was accurately aſcertained by a thermometer, 
and afterwards a ſolution of corroſive ſublimate was 
injected. - The day following the heat was found to 
be a little increaſed, but not half a degree, although 


the inflammation, produced by the corroſive n | 
was very conkigerable. 


EXPERIMENT 111. 

The heat of the rectum of an aſs, was found, by 
the thermometer, to be g' and a half; and ſeveral 
different trials gave the ſame reſult. A mixture of 


- NE RY oa —————————————.5. 
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muſtard and ginger, in water, was thrown up. In 
twelve hours the heat was 90 and a half. 


8 

1 
* 

1 


EXPERIMENT IV. 


A ſolution of corroſive ſublimate was injected into the 
rectum of the ſame aſs, and in twelve hours the heat 
of the part was 99“ and a half. In twenty hours it 
was the ſame. In fixty hours it was increaſed to 
100%. The injection had irritated the rectum ſo much 
as to bring on teneſmus, and a diſcharge of blood. 


EXPERIMENT v. 


The heat of the vagina, of an aſs was 100*. A fa- 
turated ſolution of corroſive ſublimate was injected. In 
two hours the heat was 99. The next day, in the 
morning, 99“; and in the evening 100%. The ſecond 
morning 99* ; in the evening 100”. The third morn- 


ing 99“; in the evening 1007. 
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This experiment was repeated ſeveral times on the 
ſame aſs, and the reſults were ſimilar. The inflam- 


mation was very conſiderable, and the cavity of the 


vagina was almoſt obliterated by adheſions, in conſe- 
quence of the coagulable lymph thrown out upon its 


inner ſurface. 


EXPERIMENT VI. 


An oblique incifion was made into the glutzi muſ- 
cles of the thigh of the fame aſs, about two inches in 
depth: the heat of the bottom of the wound was 100, 
which was exactly the heat of the vagina. A plug of 
wood, two inches long, incloſed in a tin cannula, one 
inch and a half lon g, was introduced into the wound, 
ſo that the wood projected half an inch beyond the 
cannula, and filled up the bottom of the wound. They 
were kept in this ſituation by means of threads. 


The next day, the wooden plug being withdrawn, 
and the thermometer introduced to the bottom of the 
wound, through the tin cannula, the heat was found 
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to be 100*, both in the morning and evening. The 
ſecond day, the heat of the bottom of the wound, in 
the morning, only 99; in the evening 101 and a 
half. The third morning 99* 3 in the evening 100. 


„ * 


EXPERIMENT VII. 


A wound was made into the abdomen of an aſs, and 
a ſolution of common ſalt injected into the cavity, 
which produced à violent inflammation there. The 
next morning the heat of the vagina, examined by 
a thermometer, was 99* and a half; which is nearly 
the natural heat of that part. In the evening it was 
increaſed to 101* and a half. On the ſecond morning 
the heat of the vagina was 100” and a half, and in the 


evening the ſame. 


; EXPERIMENT VIII. 


A man had the operation for the radical cure of the 
hydrocele, performed at St. George's Hoſpital, by Mr. 
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Hunter. When the tunica vaginalis was laid open, 
the ball of a thermometer was applied to the ſide of the 
teſticle, its heat was 92 ; the cavity was filled with 
lint dipped in ſalve, that it might be occaſionally re- 
moved, and next day the heat was found to be 98* and 
three-fourths.” 15 


From theſe experiments it is evident, that the in- 
ereaſe of heat which takes place in a part, during the 
preſence of inflammation, however conſiderable it may 
appear to our ſenſations, is no more than bringing it 
nearer to the ſtandard heat of the ſource of the circula- 
tion; and therefore in parts near the heart, we have 
no ſuch increaſe during that proceſs ; but in parts at | 
a conſiderable diſtance, ; and in ſmall projecting parts, 
we find the heat to be increaſed ſeveral degrees. 


We cannot therefore admit that any preternatural 
degree of heat is neceſſary for the formation of Pus, 
although the ſtandard heat, or nearly ſo, of the body, 
would ſeem to be required for the full and complete 
action of inflammation, by which 'proceſs Pus is 
formed. 6. " 
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From the above experiments it appears, that the 
heat preſent during inflammation is greater than the 
ſtandard heat laid down by authors: this, however, 
ariſes from that ſtandard not having been taken from 
the heart, but from the ſuperficies of the body, which 
admits of conſiderable variation in its heat. 


The heat of the rectum is found, from the collected 
reſults of a number of different experiments on living 
animals, * to differ from that of the heart about one or 
two degrees, it being one or two degrees colder; a 
knowledge of which fact makes the ſtandard heat of 
any animal very readily aſcertained with a en 
0 of e 5 


The + is puppy is 100% of heat; of an ox 
99. and a half; of a rabbit 99* and a half; of a man 
98* and a half; therefore the ſtandard heat of theſe 
animals will be as follows: that of the puppy 101? or 
vide Mr. Hunter's Obſervations on certain Parts of the Animal 
Economy, where a thermometer "_— for experiments of this 
kind is deſcribed. | 


— — 
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102; of the: ox 100” and a half, or 101* and a half; 
of the rabbit 100? and a half, or 1017 and a half; of 
man 99 and a * or 100* and a half.” 


IT is difficult to give a definition of any thing, the 
properties of which are not well aſcertained ; but as it 
is neceſſary that I ſhould particularize the ſubſtance 
which I propoſe to inveſtigate under the term Pus, I 
ſhall define it to be a whitiſh fluid, made up of glob- 
ules, and a tranſparent aqueous liquor. Its produc- 
tion depends upon inflammation having previouſly 
taken place in ſome part of the body, either in 
the common reticular membrane, upon the internal 
ſarface of circumſcribed cavities, or the ſurfaces of 
internal canals, which I ſhall call excretory ducts. 


Inflammation is neceſſary for the formation of Pus; 
and although a fluid, ſomewhat ſimilar, is produced 
without any preceding inflammation, ſuch fluid not 
having all the properties of true Pus, can be _— 
diſtinguiſhed from it. 


19 
Pus, whether it is formed in the cellular membrane, 
upon an inveſting membrane, or on the internal ſurface 
of an excretory duct, has exactly the ſame appearance, 
and general properties; I ſhall therefore make no di- 
ſtinctions between Pus produced under this or that pe- 
culiar circumſtance, believing it, when preceded by 
the ſame degree of inflammation in a healthy conſtitu- 
tion, and when free from any extraneous ſubſtances, to 
be the fame fluid; but, as a difference in Pus may ariſe, 
from a variety of cauſes, I ſhall endeavour firſt to mark 
thoſe properties which really belong to it in a healthy 
ſtate of body; and afterwards mention the variations 
to which it is liable. | 
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Pus, taken from a healthy ſore, near the ſource of 
the circulation, as on the arm or breaſt, readily ſepa- 
rates from the ſurface of the ſore, the granulations un- 
derneath being ſmall, pointed, and of a florid red 
colour, and has the following properties: It is nearly 
of the conſiſtence of cream; is of a white colour; has 
a maukiſh tafte; and when cold, is inodorous ; but 
when warm, has a peculiar ſmell. Examined in the 
microfcope, it is found to conſiſt of two parts, of 


uw 
dad 3 
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globules, and a tranſparent colourleſs fluid: the glob- 


ules are, probably, white, at leaſt they appear to have 
ſome degree of opaſity: its ſpecific gravity is greater 


than that of water: it does not readily go into putre- 


faction: expoſed to heat, it evaporates to dryneſs ; but 


does not coagulate: it does not unite with water in the 
cold of the atmoſphere, but falls to the bottom; yet, 
if kept in a conſiderable degree of heat, riſes, and dif- 


fuſes through the water, and remains mixed with it, 


even after having been allowed to cool; the goons 
bein S eas. 


« Pus,* poured upon the vitriolic acid, ſwims on the 
ſurface, and no efferveſcence takes place; but the mix- 


ture, upon ſtanding two hours, becomes ſemiopaque, 
and of a dark purple colour. 


As the hiſtory of Pus might be deemed imperfect, without the 
chemical combinations and analyſis being mentioned, I have given 


the following inveſtigation, as far as relates to chemiſtry, from the | 
theſis of Dr. Brugman, who graduated at Leyden in 1787 ; but as 


there is nothing contained in many of the experiments which throws 
much light upon the ſubject, in the view which I have taken of it, I 
have only repeated thoſe which appeared to me deſerving of particular 
attention ; reſting the others wholly upon Dr. Brugman's authority. | 


8 
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Upon Pus being added to the ſtrong nitrous acid, 
an efferveſcence takes place, and the mixture becomes 
green, afterwards pellucid, and then yellow. - 


Mixed with the phlogiſticated muriatic acid, it does 
not ſeem at firſt to unite with it, although ſame glob- 
ules of air are let looſe ; but in the courſe of two days 
the mixture becomes an homogeneous aſh- coloured 
mals. 1 
Pus, when mixed with the fixed vegetable alkali in 
the form of oleum tartari per deliquium, is neither diſ- 
ſolved nor coagulated by it. | 


With the fixed foſſile alkali, in ſolution, a ſmall 
portion of the Pus unites with it, forming a milky 
fluid, and the reſt falls to the bottom; upon adding the 
weak nitrous acid to the ſolution, the Pus is ſeparated 
in form of a viſcid aſh- coloured fluid. 


The volatile alkali, in a dry form, 5 mixed with 
equal parts of Pus, becomes exceedingly viſcid: upon 
the addition of water, equal to its bulk, the ſolution is 

| 1 nip | e 
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88 ſemipellucid, and white; and is ſeparated 
by the nitrous acid in form of a viſcid white film on 
the top of the liquor. 


| Cauſtic volatile alkali diſſolves a conſiderable por- 

tion of Pus, but not the whole of it, forming a very 
viſcid fluid: upon adding water the Pus is ſeparated in 
form of a mucilage : the ſame effect is produced 4g 11 
of the acids. | 


.. Cauſtic fixed alkaline lixivium, wholly diſſolves an 
equal quantity of Pus, forming a very viſcid fluid ; but; 
upon adding water, it is all depoſited in a viſcid form. 


7 : 
«/ # 


Upon adding vitriolic acid to the ſolution of Pus, 
in cauſtic fixed alkali, the Pus is precipitated! in form 
of a white powder: if it is the weak nitrous acid, the 
Pus is ſeparated in form of flakes, ſwimming in the 
liquor: if the muriatic acid, it is ſeparated in * of . 
a viſcid film Om the ſurface. | | 


The tral falts in folution have no action on Pus ; 
it may, however, be obſerved, that Pus ſinks ſooner in 
them than in water, ſo that they appear to thicken it. 
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The earthy ſalts produce theſe effects more evidently; 
and the metallic ſalts in a ſtill greater degree. ; 


| Alcohol condenſes Pus by uniting with its aqueous 
parts; but neither coagulates nor diſſolves it. | 


Pus, when freſh, contains neither an acid, nor an 
alkali; but being allowed to remain expoſed to a 
moderate degree of heat, it takes on other properties, 
acquires a pungent ſmell ; it changes the ſyrup of vio- 
lets, red ; corrodes copper, turning it green, ſhowing 
ſigns of an acid ys from OY on oy acetous 
fermentation. * | 


The chemical analyſis of Pus is as follows : Eight 
ounces and a half of thick yellowiſh white Pus, quite 


To aſcertain whether Pus turns ſour before it putrifies, I expoſed 
fome Pus to a moderate heat, and every half hour tried its effects on 
the ſyrup of blue violets, but coul not procure a red colour, although. 
I repeated the experiment a great number of times : the only change, 
I could perceive, was to a green. I muſt therefore ſuſpe& that, the 


| acid properties, obſerved by Dr. 3 aroſe from ſome — 
circumſtance, 


— 
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freſh, and without ſmell, diſtilled in a ſand-heat, never 
raiſed above 212*, yielded, in the firſt day, a limpid 
phlegm, firſt without any ſmell ; but afterwards the 
ſmell of recent warm Pus could be evidently diſtin- | 
guiſhed. The whole aan ſeven ounces, two 
drachms, | nine grains. 


This phlegm contained neither an acid nor an 


alkali ; not producing any change on the blue colour 


of violets; and expoſed to heat, evaporated wholly 
away like diſtilled water: 


After this phlegm, a vapor roſe by degrees with an 
empyreumatic ſmell. A freſh receiver being applied to 
the retort, a whitiſh phlegm, with an ungrateful ſmell 
and taſte, was collected, in quantity three drachms. 


This phlegm turned the infuſion of blue violets, 
green; and formed a white precipitate upon being 
added to corrofive ſublimate ; evidently ſhowing, that 
it contained an alkali; and from the taſte it proved to 
be the volatile alkali. With this phlegm a conſider- 


able quantity of air was extricated. 
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The heat being increaſed, a little of the dry volatile 
falt attached itſelf to the neck of the receiver, which 
was ſoon diſſolved, and removed by the vapor; nor 
did the ſame appearance again occur. ing the whole 
of the nn 925 


il Aba with a ſtronger ſmell; and a yellowiſh oil, 
which, from its weight, fell to the bottom, weighing 
two ſeruples, fifteen grains, was collected i in another 
receiver. 


| The oil was empyreumatic, fluid, and free from aci- 
dity ; not becoming ſolid in a moderate cold. The 
phlegm was found to contain a conſiderable quantity of 
volatile alkali. | 


An oil now began to riſe, deeper coloured, exceed- 
ingly fetid, and empyreumatic, with a thinner yellow 
oil, with which it did not mix. The vapor of the 
volatile falt formed cryſtals, which attached themſelves 
to the ſides of the receiver. 
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. The heat being now raiſed till the bottom of the 
retort was red hot, a maſs was obtained of the oil and 
dry falt, weighing two drachms, one ſcruple, and fif- 
teen grains. Of this maſs, one-fourth part was yola- 


tile alkali. 8 ; 


| Theſe empyreumatic. oils, as far as could be obſerved, 
reſembled exactly a ſimilar oil obtained from blood. 


The retort bein g cooled, and broken, the caput mor- 
tuum was black, light, and ſhining, weighed three 
drachms and five grains. This was put into a cruci- 


ble, and expoſed to a violent reverberatory fire for eight 1 


hours; there remained eight grains of reddiſh brown | 
aſhes, with an earthy taſte, not at all ſaline. Theſe 
aſhes ſhowed a polarity on the application of the mag- 


The aſhes being digeſted in warm diſtilled water; 
the liquor ſtrained and evaporated, no falt could be 


obtained from them. Upon adding to them vitriolic 


acid, a ſmall part was diſſolved, like calcareous earth; 
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the greateſt part, however, was en 1 by the 


vitriolic nor nitrous acids.” 


The above analyſis proves, that Pus is compoſed of 
the ſame materials with the blood and animal jelly; 
and fo far they are fimilar, the fame ſubſtances being 
produced from both: a knowledge” of the chemical 
properties, however, gives us little information reſpect- 
ing thoſe properties which diſtinguiſh Pus from the 
other parts of an animal ; or from the different ſe- 
cretions. 


P Us varies in its appearance, according to the dif- 
ferent circumſtances which affect the ſore that forms 
it, ſuch as the degree of violence of the inflammation; 
alſo its nature, whether healthy or unhealthy; and 
theſe depend upon the ſtate of health, and ſtrength of 
the parts yielding the Pus. Theſe changes ariſe more 
from indolence, and irritability, than from any abſo- 
lute diſeaſe : many ſpecific diſeaſes, in healthy conſti- 
tutions, producing no change in the appearance of the 
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matter from their ſpecific quality, but by rendering the 
| fore either indolent, or irritable. Thus the matter 
from a gonorrhea, from the ſmallpox puſtules, the 
chicken-pock, and from a healthy ulcer, has the fame 
appearance, and ſeems to be made- up of ſimilar parts, 
conſiſting of globules floating in a tranſparent fluid, 
like common Pus, the ſpecific properties of each of 
theſe poiſons being ſuperadded to thoſe of Pus. Mat- 
ter from a cancer may be conſidered as an exception ; 
but a cancerous ſore is never in a healthy ſtate. 


In indolent ulcers, whether the indolence ariſes from 
the nature of the conſtitution, weakneſs of the parts, 
or the nature of the inflammation, the Pus is made up 
of globules, and flaky particles floating in a tranſparent 
fluid; and theſe globules and flakes are in different 
proportions, according to the degree of indolence: this 
is particularly obſervable in ſcrophulous abſceſſes, pre- 
ceded by a ſmall degree of inflammation. That this 
flaky appearance is no part of true Pus, is well illuſtra- 
ted by obſerving, that the proportion it bears to the 
globules is greateſt where there is the leaſt inflamma- 
tion; and in thoſe abſceſſes that ſometimes occur which 


have not been preceded by any inflammation. at all, 
the contents are wholly made up of a curdly or flaky 
ſubſtance of different degrees of conſiſtence, which I do 
not conſider as. Pus, from. its not having the properties 
ſtated i in the definition of that *. 


The an FO hk —_ ds 1 
os Pus ; for very ſlight changes in the general health 
are capable of producing an alteration in it, and even 
of preventing its being. formed at all, and ſubſtituting 
in its place: coagulable lymph. This happens moſt 
readily in ulcers in the lower extremities, owing to 
the diſtance of the parts from the ſource of the cir- 
culation, rendering them weaker, And it is curious to 
obſerve the influence that diſtance alone from the heart 
has upon the appearance of Pus. | 


A man had a compound fracture of the right- leg, 
and an ulcer on the ankle of the left; he was in toler- 
rable health, both the ſores looking well. An attack 
of fever came on ſoon after, when the ulcer on the 
ankle ceaſed to form good Pus, the matter not ſepa- 


rating readily from the ſurface of the ſore, while the 
E 


_- 
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compound fracture continued to lock very well; but in 
twelve hours more the ſame change had taken place in 
the ſore of the compound fracture, which was about ſix 
— Oey Ones, 


The following FI" will 15. be much the 
appearance of the Pus depends upon the ſtate of the 
patient's general health. In a large hoſpital, on the 
weſt coaſt of this iſland, there were, at one time, 
twenty men with worn-out conſtitutions in the ſame 
apartment, having large ulcers in different parts of the 
body. Theſe ulcers, when the weather was mild, dry, 
and temperate, put on a healing appearance, and formed ; 
good matter ; but any ſudden change in the weather, 
either becoming rainy, or damp with fogs, produced fo 
great and ſudden an effect on the diſcharge from thofe 
ulcers, as to change it, in the courſe of twenty-four 
hours, from a healthy appearance, which had laſted 
for ſome time, to the very reverſe, the whole ulcer be- 
ing covered with coagulable lymph, reſembling melted 
tallow ſpread over it, which could not be ſeparated from 
its ſurface. 
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In irritable ſores, the diſcharge is often thin, being 
principally made up of an aqueous fluid poſſeſſed of an 
irritating quality, and containing few globules ; ſuch 
ſores are commonly attended with hemorrhage from 
the ſmaller veſſels, by which means the diſcharge is 
very materially altered in its properties, is rendered 
acrid, and more ready to run into putrefaction than 
true Pus. We find, however, in many irritable conſti- 
tutions, the ſame appearances that were mentioned to 
take place in the indolent, the coagulable lymph being 
thrown out, and adhering firmly to the ſurface of the 
ſore ; therefore, the appearance of a ſore alone will not 


lead us to a correct judgment of its nature, but will _ 


only inform us whether it is healthy or unhealthy. © 


Although I have taken notice of theſe different ap- 
pearances of Pus, from their being ſo connected with 
its hiſtory as to deſerve attention, I do not conſider 
them as belonging to true Pus ; but as arifing from 


a defect in the proceſs, dv Pak 
us mal. 
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As Pus has been ſuppoſed to have a corroding quali- 
ty, I made the following experiments to aſcertain the 
truth, or fallacy of ſuch an aſſertion, and found it to 
be void of foundation, and to have ariſen from the inac- 
curacy of obſervers having prevented them from ſeeing 
the diſtinctions between Pus in a pure ſtate, and when 
mixed with other ſubſtances. 


EXPERIMENT I. 


I made a comparative trial upon matter contained in 
an abſceſs, and on Pus and animal jelly out of the body. 
The matter and jelly were in equal quantities, and con- 
tained in glaſs- veſſels kept nearly in the temperature of 
the human body. To make the comparative trials as 


fair as poſſible, a portion of muſcle, weighing exactly 


one drachm, was immerſed in the matter of a com- 


pound fracture, in the arm of a living man, and a ſimi- 


lar portion into ſome of the ſame matter out of the 
body; alſo a third portion into fluid calf's foot jelly, 
in which the animal ſubſtance was pure, having nei- 
ther wine nor vegetables mixed with it. Theſe three 
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portions of muſcle were taken out once every twenty- 
four hours, waſhed in water, weighed, and returned 
* The n were as follows : 5 


| 1 24 bene portion of nike in 4 abſceſs 
/ © "| weighed ſixty grains, was pulpy and ſoft, 
but quite free from putrefaction: that 
portion immerſed in the Pus, weighed 
forty-ſix grains, was pulpy, ſoft, and 
Hhhaaad a ſlightly putrid ſmell : the portion 
<> wh the jelly weighed thirty-eight grains, 
was ſmaller, and firmer in its texture. 


438 hours — the portion of muſcle in the abſceſs 
wmeighed thirty-eight grains, and had 
undergone no change: that in the mat- 
ter weighed thirty- ſix grains, was ſofter, 
and more putrid: that in the Jelly 
. nnen 1 . 


* 


72 e kts in the abſceſs 
| _ weighed twenty-ſeven grains, was drier, 
and firmer: that in the matter eighteen 
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5 dee hatin the Fl unaltered, 


In 96 6 8 of e in the abſceſs 
_ weighed twenty-fave grains: that in the 
matter was diſſolved : that in the jelly 


vom Es; __ 


120 8 3 of ie in the abſceſs 
weighed twenty-two grains, not at all 


poutrid: that in the jelly thirty- four 


grains, not at all putrid. 


bende ponton of muſcle in the | abſeels 


| 2 ,-- weighed twenty-two grains, and was 
am; a tee from putrefaGtion : that in the ily 
5 | ahiny-fou _ 1 50 | 


The next aun ib jelly had evaporated to dryneſs, 
which put an end to the comparative experiment. The 
portion of muſcle in the abſceſs was kept there a few 
days longer, without undergoing any change or dimi- 


117 
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nution of weight; and was taken out; in conſequence 
of the arm requiring fornentation, winch interfered with 
the experiment. 


EXPERIMENT II. 


** 


A ſimilar experiment was made upon the matter 
contained in an abſceſs recently opened, where the Pus 
was not pure, but mixed with blood from the cut edges 
of the external opening, which had not come to ſuppu- 

A portion of recent muſcle, weighing one drachm, 
was immerſed in the abſceſs; and a ſimilar portion in 
a ſmall veſſel of water, of 8 the e 1 the 


In 2 hours the portion of muſcle in the ablces 


weighed twenty-four grains, and was 
very putrid: that in the water forty 
grains, rendered ſmaller, but free from 
e 
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* 05 hour the portion of muſcle in the abſceſs 


was wholly diſſolved: that i in the * 
5 weighed thirty- eight grains. 


This circumſtance alone of Pus, when in a pure 
ſtate, not readily taking on the putrefactive fermenta- 


tion, diſtinguiſhes it from thoſe fluids which are not 


perfeck ſubſtances, but a mixture, which Pus muſt be 


reckoned, in theſe inſtances, where it has extraneous | 


parts mixed with it ; and likewiſe diſtinguiſhes it from 
the produce of fermentation of animal or vegetable 


| ſubſtances, as they run very readily through all the 


different oe of mda. that ay being ance 


Ps 


The 13 which See Pus, and diſtin- 
guiſhes it from moſt other ſubſtances, is, its being 


compoſed of globules. This appears to me to throw 
conſiderable: light upon the ſubject; ſince the preſence 


of the globules ſeems to depend upon the Pus being 


in a perfect ſtate; from which we learn the cir- 


cumſtances neceſſary for the production of good Pus. 


Mr. Hunter was, I believe, the firſt who took notice 


747 
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of this property ; and has thereby furniſhed us: with 


a very accurate diſtinction between Pus and Animal 


mucus. For the appearance of what is properly termed 
Mucus, that is, animal ſubſtance diſſolved from putre- 


faction, is flaky, and very different in its appearance 
from Pus. It is alſo by this property diſtinguiſhed from 
all the chemical combinations of animal ſubſtance that 
I am acquainted with ; every one of which appear in 
the microſcope ta be made up of flakes. _ 
At the ſame time that this appearance in the micro- 
ſcope diſtinguiſhes Pus from other ſubſtances, it ſhows 
its great affinity to the other animal-ſecretions, h 
in many circuraſtances it differs n dem. 8 


1 


* differs PER the blood in BY Po af the ob- 
ules ; in their not being ſoluble in water, which thoſe 
of the blood are; and from the fluid in which they 
ſwim being coagulable by a en of ſal mee f 
which ſerum ia not. 


F 


n * 8 > 
* — — 
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I) be obſervation of, The fluid in which the glob- 
les of Pus are contained, being coagulated by a ſolu- 
tion of ſal ammoniac, is not taken from the reſults of 
Dr. Brugman's experiments; but from the following, 
made by Mr. Hunter, prior to the publication of Dr. 
N s Theſis. 


EXPERIMENT III. 


„A drop of matter, and a drop of blood, were 
placed upon a piece of glaſs, at a ſmall diſtance from 
each other, and the glaſs was fixed under the magni- | 
fying lens of a microſcope : while in this ſituation, the * 
point of a toothpick was dipped in a ſaturated ſolution 
of ſal ammoniac, and applied to each of them. This 
was repeated two or three times. The drop of matter, 
inſtead of appearing more diluted, became viſcid and 
ropy; and upon being examined through the mag 

nifying glaſs, the globules appeared perfectly diſtinct in 
the coagulum. 
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- The drop of blood had no Naas ag 
tion; on the contrary, it was more diluted. a 


| This experiment wa get ral times and the 
reſults were always ſimilar. 


| "i differs Gives RY in its globules being larger; 
not coagulating by expoſure to the air, nor by heat, 
which thoſe of TINY docs IP 


The pancreatic Juice contains -lobules but mw are 
much ſmaller than thoſe of Pus. 


. . Milk is compoſed of globules, nearly of the ſame 
ſize as thoſe of Pus ; but much more numerous. Milk 
coagulates by runnet ; which Pus does not ; and con- 
tains oil and ſugar, which are not to be diſcovered in 
8 „„ e 


THE caſes in which Pus is formed, are, properly 
ſpeaking, all reducible to one, which is, The ſtate of 
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parts conſequent to inflammation. For as far as I yet 
- know, the fluid which I have conſidered as Pus, in 
this diſſertation, has, in no inſtance been met with, 
unleſs preceded by inflammation; and although, in 
ſome caſes, a fluid has been formed, independent of 
preceding inflammation, it differs from Pus in many 
Ef its ene as has been _— obſerved. 


'S. 


| dt appears not ds to be the Suri 
but the abſolute cauſe of the formation of Pus ; and 
there are ſome facts which 'furniſh ſtrong arguments in 
favour of the ingenious idea Mr. Hunter has ſuggeſted 
in his lectures; That the veſſels of the part take on 
the nature of a gland and ſecrete a fluid which becomes 
Pus.” | 7 | 


The facts are as follows: In inflammation, the 
ſmaller blood-veſſels become confiderably enlarged; 
and what is curious, this takes place in the greateſt 
degree in the veins ; the ſmall veſſels are not only en- 

larged, but become more numerous; which does not 
proceed entirely from the blood being propelled further 
than uſual in the old veſſels, but from new ones being 


1 
om TAE PROPERTIES r PUS, 4 
formed ; and this takes place in a much ſhorter time 
than has been commonly imagined. It is highly prob- 
able, that theſe new veſſels are ſo conſtructed, as to 
make the blood undergo certain changes, by which te 
Wt that W N e formed. e 


It m bai 8 bed that new wide 2 
generated in extravaſated coagula of blood, and exu- 
dations of coagulable lymph; and this fact is well 
illuſtrated by many ſpecimens, in the collection of diſ- 
eaſed parts, exhibited by Mr. Hunter at his lectures. 
But the following caſe aſcertains the period in which 
this effect can be produced to be within twenty-four - 
hours. And we know that Pus commonly requires a 
much longet time for its formation under the ſame 
. and i in ſimilar pan | | 


| n, 3 ee 8 3 1515 
upon a man, in other reſpects in health, at ſeven o clock 
in the morning: The hernial ſac was laid open, and 
the gut, which proved to be a portion of the ilium, 
about fix inches in length, was attentively examined 
previous to its being returned into the cavity of the 
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belly: it had the natural poliſhed ſurface, peculiar to 
an inteſtine ; and although its veſſels: were turgid with: 
blood, it did not appear that they were uncommonly 
numerous. After the operation, the ſymptoms did not 
abate ſo much as might have been expected; and, 
during the afternoon, he complained of pain in the 
lower part of his belly: he had no paſſage by ſtool ; 
and next morning, about-ſeven o'clock, his pulſe was 
ſcarcely perceptible to the touch; his ſkin cold and 
clammy; and about twelve at noon he died, having 
—W—W milC Rain, #23 


The body was opened, and tho portion ns which 4 
had been ſtrangulated, was found conſiderably inflamed ; 
the external ſurface having loſt its natural poliſh, and 
having ſeveral ſmall portions of exuded coagulable 
lymph adhering to it. The veſſels of the gut were 
minutely injected, the arteries with a red coloured in- 
jection, and the veins with a yellow one. Upon exa- 
mination, afterwards, all theſe adhering portions of 
coagulable lymph were found to be injected, having a 
Conſiderable artery going to each of them, and 'a re- 
turning vein which was larger than the artery. It is 


= 
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evident, therefore, that the coagulable lymph was laid 


upon the external ſurface of the gut after the operation: 
and we cannot ſuppoſe, that any ſuch proceſs as the 
forming of new veſſels, could have been going on 
during the laſt five hours. of his life, when the pulſe 
in the wriſt was ſcarcely to be felt, and the powers of 
life were ſo much weakened in every reſpect. We muſt 


therefore conclude, that the whole operation of throw- 


ing out coagulable lymph, and ſupplying it with blood - 
veſſels after it had become ſolid, was effected in leſs 
than twenty- four hours. 


This ſhows, that W forms a vaſcular ſur- ; 
face upon which Pus is afterwards depoſited. Is it not, 


therefore, highly probable, that the newly formed . 
are ſo organized as to ſecrete that fluid ? 


IN conſidering the time required for the formation 
of Pus, I ſhall firſt take notice of the periods which 


are found, under different circumſtances, to intervene 
between a healthy or natural ſtate of the parts, and 
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che preſence of that fluid after the mme eee of ſome 
enen . 
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blood-veſitls are divided, the firſt proceſs which takes 
place, is the extravaſation of red blood; the ſecond, 
is the exudation of coagulable lymph, which after- 
wards becomes vaſcular ; and the third, the formation 
of matter, which laſt does not, in common, take place 


in leſs than two days: the preciſe time will, however, 


vary exceedingly, according to the nature of the con- 
ſtitution, and the ſtate ea en at the time. 


+ HELI EE + 


11 an 8 Libſiancei is 9 to a 88 au . 


Go upon which it raiſes a bliſter, Pus will be formed 
in about twenty hours, as we find in e EX 
periment, 


EXPERIMENT I. _ 


I applied a bliſtering plaſter; the ſize of a half- 
. ctown piece, to the pit of the ſtomach of a healthy 


young man. In eight hours a bliſter roſe, which was 


4 
| 
: 
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tranſparent, and coagulated by heat; had no appear- 
ance of globules when examined by the microſcope; 


and in every reſpect reſembled the ſerum" of the blood. 


The cuticle was not removed ; but allowed to col- 
lapſe; and the fluid, which was formed upon the 
ſurface of the cutis, was examined from time to time, 
by a microſcope, to detect, as accurately as poſſible, 
the changes which took place. The better to do this, 
as the quantity in the intervals ſtated below muſt be 


exccedingly ſmall, a piece of talc, very thin and tranſ- 


parent, was applied to the whole ſurface, and covered 


with an adheſive plaſter; and the ſurface of the talc, 


applied to the ſkin; was removed and examined by the 


microſcope, applying a freſh piece of talc after every 


examination, to prevent any miſtake which _ have 
ariſen from en ee ee 


The guid was examined by hs delve, to aſcer- _ 


tain its appearance; but as the aqueous part in which 

the globules of Pus ſwim, is found, by experiment, to 

coagulate, by adding to it a faturated ſolution of fal 

ammoniac, which is not the caſe with the ſerum of the 
G 
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blood, nor the tranſparent part of milk, I conſidered this 
as a property peculiar to Pus; and conſequently that it 

would be a very good teſt a to n a 
proce of true Pus. 


In 8 een the time the bliſter was applied, 
the fluid diſcharged was perfectly tranſ- 
parent, and did not coagulate with the 
n of fal n. 


9 dis the cb was leſs Cart) but 
free from the e of * TRE 


_— 10 unn diſcharge: e ps, which 
were very ſinall, and few in number. 


q bs < 3 globules were numerous; but Git 
| the fluid did not coagulate with the 
ſolution of ſal ammoniac. 


12 hours—the owed much the ſame as be- 
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In 14 hours the globules a little larger; and the 
fluid appeared to be e by a 
 folution of fal ammoniac. 


1 6 hours—the e e to Fa i 
* * „ but were een 


20 | hours—the ble were dd the 8 of 
thoſe firſt obſerved at ten hours, and 
gave the appearance of true Pus in a 
diluted ſtate: the fluid was coagulated 
by a ſolution of ſal ammoniac ; the 
globules, at the ſame time, remaining 
perfectly diſtinct; fo that I ſhould con- 
fider this as e s. 


22 hours—no jak Raw to have taken place. 


32 hours the fluid was conſiderably thicker in 
-  confiſtence, | the number of globules 

being very much increaſed: but in no 
other reſpect, that I could obſerve, did 
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it differ from that formed twenty hours 
after the application of the bliſter. 


As the reſults of microſcopical experiments have 


| been found exceedingly fallacious, a prejudice has very 


naturally ariſen againſt all experiments of this kind, 
upon the ſecretions of the human body, from a ſuppo- 
fition that they are not to be depended upon. But it is 
right that we ſhould diſcriminate, and not condemn the 


uſe of the microſcope altogether, becauſe, from igno- 
4 rance of its principles, it has been miſapplied ; fince 


theſe very deceptions have been the means of our ac- 


uiring a more accurate knowledge of the uſe and 
application of that inſtrument. | 


The errors, in the uſe of the microſcope, have ariſen 


from increaſing the magnifying powers of the glaſſes 
too much, and not taking in all the circumſtances re- 


lating to the refraQtion of the rays of light; making no 
allowance for the abberration. An attention to the 
aberration alone will explain the different appearances 
under which the red globules of the blood have been 
repreſented. Some have found them perfe& ſpheres ; 
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which will always be the caſe when the glaſſes are 


perfectly adjuſted, and the object placed at the true 
focal diſtance. Others have found them annular, from 
the object being at the focal diſtance of the rays tranſ- 
which are refracted in a greater degree, and conſe- 


quently ſhorter than the central rays. Others again 
have viewed them as flattened bodies of a circular 


figure, bright in the centre, and becoming darker 


towards the edges; which appearance ariſes from the 
object being at the focal diſtance of the central rays of 
the magnifying glaſs, which will be leſs refracted 


than thoſe near the circumference. Although ſuch 


are the errors which ariſe when microſcopical reſearches | 


are puſhed beyond certain bounds ; yet that the red part 
of the blood is made up of globules, is a diſcovery for 


which we are indebted to the microſcope ; and which 
ſeems to be as well aſcertained as any diſcovery in 
anatomy or phyſiology. The appearances of Pus, 
mentioned in this paper, are equally diſtinct, when 


examined on the field of a microſcape, as the globules 


of the blood; are viſible with a ſmall degree of mag- 
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nifying power; and are the ſame t the cher, of different | 
5648 


The time alin to PROS 1 on a wings "TY 
face, appears, from the followin 8 n jt d * 
five hours, 


EXPERIMENT II. 


A common bougie, four inches long, was introduced 
into the urethra of a healthy young man. The ſurface 
of the bougie was not oiled, which made the irritation 
more violent, and prevented there being any ambiguity. 


in * ee of ms fluid collected upon it. 


* r an hour — the 0 was en and the 
fluid on its ſurface, examined by the 
microſcope, was found to contain 
globules that. were very ſmall, and 
few in number, reſembling thoſe found 
under the cuticle in the bliſter at ten 


©, hours. The bougie was again intro- 


duced. 
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In 1 hour—the fluid had the ſame Ren 


n * 


In at hour and (—te globules eme more numerous. 


1 0 4 . 4 


3 . globules more enen. 


* 


4 heh 8 A ; but this geld ad | 


not coagulate with the ſolution of fal 


ammoniac. 


1 


5 ar ©; globules 1 and numerous : . 


fluid coagulated with the ſolution of 


ſal ammoniac. I therefore conſidered 
it as . FE, e 


4 


*. 
4 


- To proſecute this inquiry Rill further, I endeavoured ; 


to aſcertain the changes this fluid undergoes from the 
time of its leaving the extremities of the veſſels which 
form it, till it becomes that thick fluid we find ugon 


ſuppurating ſurfaces, called Pus. 


In this inveſtigation it is neceſſary to attend to the 
following circumſtances : That a ſuppurating ſurface, 
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upon expoſure, does not form Pus, but a watery fluid, 
fimilar to what is thrown out in conſequence of the ir- 
ritation of cantharides, which, from its coagulating by 
heat, is moſt probably ſerum; and, that preſſure, from 
a hard ſubſtance, acts as an irtitator, and produces a 
ſimilar effect to expoſure. Theſe circumſtances ren- 
dered ĩneffectual feveral trials which I made, to collect 
the matter from a healthy fore, on pieces of glaſs. 


After ſeveral unſucceſsful trials, in different ways, to 
collect the fluid in the various ſtates of its formation, 
I uſed ſmall pieces of very fine lamellæ of talc ; which, 
although hard ſubſtances, were, from their extreme 
thinneſs, very light; and, having a ſmooth poliſhed 
ſurface, gave leſs irritation than any other ſubſtance 
that I could deviſe. One. circumſtance which ren- 
ders them fit for theſe experiments, is, that the fluid 
being in very ſmall quantity, and from that circum- 
ſtance drying almoſt immediately, there is no time for 
removing it from the ſurface upon which it is collected, 
to another, for examination. 


4 - 
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The experiments were made upon' a healthy granu- 
lating fore, on the upper ſurface of. the prepuce of a 
my young man, about two inches 1 8 PG 
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I expoſed the ſurface of the ſore ; wiped it dry; and 
applied a piece of talc upon one part of it, leaving the 
reſt expoſed. The ſurface of the talc was almoſt im- 
mediately covered with a thin fluid. This, in about 
three minutes, was removed and examined by the mi- 
croſcope :- it appeared to be tranſparent ; and although 
examined for ſome time, did not change in any reſpect 
from the e it at 5 Aar e 


1 — 


This e proves that, the fluid, formed was - 
Sp is not Pus at the time of its formation; and 


that it afterwards goes through no changes which give 


it the leaſt reſemblance to that fluid. 
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EXPERIMENT lv. 


I wiped the fore, and applied four very ſmall pieces 
of talc upon different parts of it ; immediately after- 
wards covering the whole with a plaſter of common 
cerate, ſpread upon lint, to take off the effects of ex- 
poſure. Ke? Ft 2513 Vs 


In 5 mimutes—t removed one ofthe pieces of talc, and 

examined the fluid on its ſurface; which 
; appeared like a thin tranſparent jelly, 
divided into maſſes; but in which no 
globules could be diſtinguiſhed. # 


10 minutes—another piece was examined, and the 

1255 appearance was like the former. But, 

2 at the bottom, a number of ſmall | 

: 1 n l be readily Mere. | 


15 minutes—a third piece was examined, and the 


3 


whole maſs appeared to be made up of 
ſmall globules ; but theſe were almoſt 
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tranſparent, and ſeemed to become 


more diſtin& and ons while look 
ing at hen. 


Ta 20 minutes—T examined the dr piece, ah the 
_ globules were found more numerous 
and opaque, like thoſe of common 

. Pus. 5 1 5 


From this experiment we find that Pus, at its forma- 
tion, is not globular ; but a tranſparent fluid, of a 
conſiſtence, in ſome ſort, | reſembling jelly; and that, 
the globules are formed while lying upon the ſurface of 
the ſore ; requiring, in ſome inſtances, while the influ- 
ence of external air is cut off, fifteen minutes for that 


To ſee how far the formation of the globules de- 
pended upon the fluid remaining in contact with the 
granulations; I made the ee nm _ 
riment. 
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' PXPERIMENT v. 


The fore being expoſed and wiped dry, I applied, to 
different parts of its ſurface,” two pieces of talc, and 
covered the whole as in experiment IV. In five mi- 
mutes, I removed: one piece, and found the tranſparent 
fluid, mentioned above; but no globules. I then co- 
vered the ſurface of the talc, on which the fluid lay, 
with another piece of tale, to prevent the fluid coming 
in contact with the granulations, and applied it again 


to the ſore. In twenty-five minutes more, I examined 


it by the microſcope; as alſo the fluid upon the other 
piece of talc, which had remained thirty minutes upon 
the ſore, and found, in both of them, the globules 
diſtinct and very numerous; but moſt fo upon. the 
e of talc in contact with che fore. | 


This proves PO after the. fluid. in once ſeparated 
from the veſſels, its becoming globular is a change 
taking place within itſelf, independent of the ſore which 
ſeoretes it. 


ON THE PROPERTIES OF pos. 
EXPERIMENT Wiz 51258 10 1 5 & 
bees cake Ai nn 
whole ſore for two minutes; I then removed the piece 
of talc, and examined its ſurface by the microſcope: 
at firſt, no globules appeared. The examination was 
continued five minutes; in which time the globules 


became exceedingly diſtinct to my own eye, and to the 


eye of * enn, verſed nn, 
nee 


This een 1 1 hn times; but 14 
quantity of fluid was in general fo ſmall, that it eva- 


porated to dryneſs before the OR into Wen wn 
place. 


22 
— * 


From this laſt experiment, it is not only evident that 


the globular appearance of matter is a change that 


takes place in. the fluid after it is ſecreted ; but it fur- 
ther proves, that the globules are formed in a much 
ſhorter time when the fluid is expoſed, than when kept 
from the air. And, I think, we are led, from the 
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whole of theſe experiments, to conclude that, the time 
required for the formation of Pus, in-the ſtate we com- 
monly find it upon a healthy fore, varies according to 
circumſtances, and is from five minutes to twenty. 


— acti ad 


IN treating of the effects which matter produces on 
the body, I ſhall conſider it as eſſential to the formation 
of granulations in wounds which are kept from healing 
by the firſt intention or adheſions, and to the filling up 
of cavities which are expoſed. But what the particu- 


lar effects are, by which Pus either gives riſe to, or 


aſſiſts the proceſs of forming granulations, I muſt con- 
feſs myſelf to be entirely ignorant. Nor am I acquainted 
with any effect which it produces on the. parts that 
formed it, or upon the conſtitution, believing that all 
the effects which are attributed to matter, do not ariſe 
from any property in the matter, as Pus ; but are in 
conſequence of ſome extraneous ſubſtance being mixed 
with it; or, ſome morbid affection of the parts which 
form it. And this obſervation is equally true, whether 
we conſider its effects locally or conſtitutionally. 
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Although Pus frequently produces conſiderable local 
effects upon the neighbouring parts, it never affects the 
ſurface which formed it: this ariſes from the parts 
themſelves not being ſuſceptible of irritation from their 
own matter; which may be illuſtrated * of the 

ann 900 Rte ont 


-Abforption of matter has long been conſidered as he 
cauſe of many diſeaſes; but this opinion ſeems to be 
done away by the late advancements in phyfiological 
knowledge: and indeed the effect is not ſufficiently 
general to ariſe from ſuch a cauſe; ſince inſtances of 
matter being abſorbed, occur daily, where no ill con- 
ne whatever are e in the conſtitution. : 

N IP 

«edn? hy diſeaſes which 10 ws ct as 

conſequent to abſorption, the principal are, a general 
waſting of the body, heQtic fever, and diſeaſes of the 
kings. | Sf Bhat 


et fs Ip e e 

That ſuch complaints do frequently occur in patients 
who have a conſiderable diſcharge of matter from large 
abſceſſes, or ſores, is a fact that every one will admit; 
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but if the length of time the local complaint has con- 

_ tinued, and the injuries which the conſtitution . has. 
ſuſtained from it, be likewiſe taken into the account, 
with all the other attending circumſtances at the time 
the conſequent diſeaſe is produced, it will appear that 
we cannot, with juſtice, attribute its origin to the ab- 
ſorption which has been equally preſent through the 
whole time; but muſt refer it to the debilitating effects 
of a long continued diſcharge, or a conſtant irritation, 
preying upon the conſtitution, and in 4 end becoming 
the: cauſe ag conſtitutional diſeaſes. 


FROM the whole of the foregoing inveſtigation, I 
think the opinion ſtarted by Mr. Hunter, Of Pus 
being a ſecretion; or, at leaſt, a fluid formed from a 
_ Gmilar ſtructure of veſſels, as the ſecretions from the 
blood,” appears to be a juſt one; and I very willingly 
confeſs, in juſticę to that celebrated phyſiologiſt, that 
I have been led to the view which I have taken of this 
ſubject, from the obſervations moon Pus, a 
in his lectures. | 
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1 ſhall briefly ſtate the arguments which appear to 
ae oj 
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In its chemical ack a nnn, 


lac daun with de, 25 
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It is always in harmony with the parts which form 
it, having no power of irritating. them, even when the 
ſurrounding parts are affected by it. This ſeems to be 
peculiar to ſecretions z and may be illaſtrated by the 
tears excoriating the cheek, although no ſuch effect is 
produced on the lacrimal gland or ducts. £7 

Its appearances vary according to the ſtate of the 
conſtitution at the time; and are affected by very flight 
changes in the» general habit, ſimilar to ſecretions ; 
which could not be the caſe were it 2215 — ed of 


the Tolids and fluids of the part. 
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It is readily abſorbed or taken back into the circu- 
lation, akin 2a _ the con- 
—— 


| The e form it aſſume a ſtructure ſimilar 
to that of a gland, by becoming exceedingly vaſcular: 
and what is curious, and deſerving of obſervation, is, 
that parts appear to require more time to be rendered 
fit for carrying on this proceſs, in proportion as they 
are different in ſtructure from a gland. In internal 
canals, which have naturally a ſecreting ſurface, Pus is 
formed in five hours. On the cutis, which is very 
vaſcular, in leſs than been nes And comenan BY 
ales , nearly in forty-eight hours. 


It is compoſed of globules. ſwimming in a tranſpa- 
rent fluid ; which is the caſe with many ſecretions. 


It is thinner at the time of leaving the veſſels than 
afterwards, ſimilar to ſecretions in general. 


I made ſeveral attempts to aſcertain baker thoſe 
ſecretions in which there are globules, really leave the 
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ends of the veſſels in that form, or acquire it after- 
wards, ſimilar to Pus. But the ſtructure of glands, 
in general, is ſuch, that I have been unable to deviſe 
any method of collecting the ſecretion immediately 
upon its leaving the ſecretory veſſels before it is carried 
along the excretory duct, which muſt be done to aſcer- 
tain its nature at the time of its formation. 


It is, however, highly probable; from what we know 
of the ſecretions in general, that they muſt, in every 
inſtance, leave the terminations of the ſecreting veſſels 
in a very fluid ſtate ; and muſt take on the conſiſtence 
they are found to poſſeſs, either immediately, or ſoon 
after they are ſecreted, fimilar to Pus. 


| 


T6 bs 
THE END. 
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